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A Journal of American Ethnology and Archaology. Editor, J. 
Walter Fewkes. Vol. i. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin &' Co., i8pi. Pp. 1-132, maps and illustrations. Sg. 8°. 

The first volume of a journal which promises to be a valuable 
addition to American ethnologic and archseologic literature has just 
appeared. It consists of three parts : I. A Few Summer Ceremo- 
nials at Zuiii Pueblo ; II. Zufii Melodies ; III. Reconnoissance of 
Ruins in or near the Zufii Reservation — the first and last papers by 
the editor of the Journal, the remaining contribution by Benjamin 
Ives Oilman. The articles of Dr. Fewkes are the results of ob- 
servations made during two field seasons with the Hemenway Expe- 
dition, and although the author gives only an outline of this com- 
plicated subject, it is, as he states, an honest attempt to describe the 
summer ceremonials and the ruins as far as his observations of the 
externals are concerned. 
37 
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Although the author claims for his article on the Zufii summer 
ceremonials only a superficial treatment, there is much interesting 
matter contained in the sixty pages devoted to the description 
of these curious religious observances. 

Dr. Fewkes takes occasion (p. 44) to refer to the ruin of Halona- 
wan as "possibly the Gibola of the early Spaniards." He also 
states (p. 60) that the arguments of Bandelier and Gushing in sup- 
port of the location of the Seven Cities of Cibola in the immediate 
vicinity of what is now Zuni were based upon " the supposed resem- 
blance in sound between She-we-na (Zufii), or Shi-uo-na (country of 
the Zufiians), and Cibola of Spanish explorers," and that " the 
argument built on the pronunciation of the two does riot seem 
strong." 

On page 98 is added : 

" It has been argued that the resemblance between the word Cibola 
and Shi-we-na (Zufii pueblo) indicates an identity of the two. The 
argument is certainly not very strong, as the pronunciation of these 
two words is not similar." 

The writer is in error. The identification of the Seven Cities of 
Cibola of Marcos de Niza by Messrs. Bandelier and Cushing was by 
no means based solely upon the similarity of the names Shiwonaand 
Cibola (originally pronounced Shi'-vo-la*), although it must be ad- 
mitted that (making due allowance for the mispronunciation of the 
name to Fray Marcos by natives belonging to a totally different 
stock and residing over thirty jornadas distant) considerable resem- 
blance does exist between the two terms. Bandelier and Cushing 
were not compelled to search far for the identification of Cibola \^iith 
Zufii, for as early as 1583 Espejo " came to a certaine prouince 
called by the inhabitants themselues Zuny, & by the Spanyards 
Cibola, containing great numbers of Indians ; in which prouince 
Francisco Vazquez de Coronado had bene, and had erected many 
crosses and other tokens of Christianity, which remained as yet stand- 
ing." t 

The proof of this identification, however, was another matter. 
None of the early Spanish chronicles are to be accepted literally ; 
Espejo exaggerated as well as Coronado and his followers, and it 
was only after long research by Bandelier that the names by which 

* Cushing, The Millstone, p. 224, 1884. 
t Hakluyt, Voyages, III, 470, reprint 1810. 
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the Spaniards knew the Seven Cities were brought to light and six 
of them identified by Gushing, both in name and location, with 
certain well-known Zuni ruins.* 

Doctor Fewkes further states (p. 98) : 

" Moreover, at the time of the discoverers Ha-lo-na was more 
important than Shi-we-na, and there seems no good reason why the 
name of the smaller pueblo should have been heard by the Spaniards 
and that of the larger been unknown. . . . It is to be noticed 
that in the enumeration of the seven cities by Bandelier the pueblo 
Shi-we-na does not occur. It might be said that the similarity of 
the word A-she-we, the Zufiian name of their tribe, to Cibola gave 
origin to the term, but the resemblance in the pronunciation is cer- 
tainly distant." 

The fact that " Shi-we-na " was omitted from the list of Cibolan 
cities is only another proof of the identity of "Cibola" with 
"Shi-wi-na" or "Shi-wo-na." The tribal name of the Zufii is 
derived from jA/-a//, "meat," "flesh;" hence, " A-shi-wi," "the 
flesh (of the earth)." From this we have Shi-wi-na, "the land of 
the Shi-wi or A-shi-wi — the name that was garbled either by the 
natives of one of the Piman tribes or by Niza into "Ciuola." 
Furthermore, Halona, or Halonawan,f one of the seven cities, was 
situated on both sides of the Zufii river, the larger part of the town 
occupying the site of the western portion of the present pueblo of 
ZuSi, some of its stone walls having been utilized in the construc- 
tion of the present town. Halona, therefore, instead of being 
<' possibly the Cibola of the early Spaniards," was but one of seven 
cities comprising Cibola, or Shi-wo-na, or Shi-wi-na. 

At the time of Coronado's visit neither the pueblo of Zufii (except 
such part as was embraced in ancient Ha-lo-na, referred to) nor the 
name " Zufii," existed. The Shiwina of that day embraced seven 
cities. The Shiwina or Shiwinakwin {kwin = locative) of the 

* No student will deny the similarity between the names H&lona and 
Alona, M&tsaki and Macaqui or Mazaquia, fCiSkima and Caquima, 
H&wikuh and Aquico, ICianawe and Canabi. The names in italics aie 
Zufiian (Powell alphabet), those in Roman, Spanish. 

fFull name Hilona Itiwana, which may be rendered "The Middle 
Place of Happy Fortune, " " The Middle Ant Hill of the World, " or " The 
Ant Hill at the Navel of the Earth Mother " — these diverse interpreta- 
tions being both customary and etymologically correct. (Gushing in 
The Millstone, IX, 55, 1884 ; ibid, in Proc. Cong. Am., VII, 190, Berlin, 
1890.) 
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present time comprises the principal pueblo of the Zufiis, as well 
as their tribal range — /. e., it is the "Land of the Zufiis." This 
will explain, then, the omission of the name "Shi-we-na" from the 
list of Zuni pueblos occupied three and a half centuries ago. 

What may prove to be a valuable contribution to the meager 
recorded knowledge of the subject is the collection of dance songs 
made by Dr. Fewkes through the medium of a phonograph, and 
now set to music and accompanied by notes by Benjamin Ives 
Gilman, who " had never heard any primitive music, and during 
their study purposely refrained from consulting any of the records 
of Indian melodies " made by other investigators. It is to be hoped 
that the phonograph will prove eminently successful in the work of 
completely preserving songs, rituals, and folk-tales. How successful 
it has thus far proven to be in the recording and reproduction of 
Zufii melodies remains to be demonstrated. A highly important 
part of the songs — the words, which are frequently in themselves 
rituals — is omitted, probably for the reason that they were not re- 
produced with sufficient distinctness to enable their transcription 
and publication. If this is the case, the phonograph in its present 
state can hardly be considered a successful recorder of Indian songs. 
The phonograph and graphophone records of Indian melodies ob- 
tained at various times during the last thirteen years by Mr. Dorsey 
and Dr. Hoffman, of the Bureau of Ethnology, both of whom are 
conversant with Indian languages and melodies, have proved only 
partial successes. However, the instrument, even in its present 
stage, cannot fail to be a valuable aid to one familiar with the lan- 
guage he is recording, and is of great assistance in the reproduction 
of melody alone. 

Dr. Fewkes' second paper, "A Reconnoissance of Ruins in or 
near the ZufSi Reservation," which occupies pages 99-132 of the 
journal, describes, under their several headings, the principal ruins 
in the vicinity of Zufii. 

Owing to his misunderstanding of the relationship between the 
present Zufii and the ruins in its vicinity, the author has seriously 
confounded the structures of prehistoric times with those of the 
historic period. He says (page 99) : 

" If the route between Zufii and Acoma, ordinarily marked out as 
that of Coronado, is correct, he must have passed several places 
which now bear the prefix Hesh-o-ta. Were these pueblos then 
inhabited, or were they ruins, as to-day? If we say ruins because 
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they bear the name Hesh-o-ta, then it would seem that the old houses 
on Ta-ya-ol-o-ne, which bear the name Hesh-o-ta in composition, 
are older than the Spanish invasion." 

It is a curious fact that the names of all the pre-Coronadoan ruins 
in the region referred to bear the prefix heshota.* Such is also the 
case with the names of the stone house-clusters on Taa-ai-yal-o-ne or 
Thunder mountain, which were, strictly speaking, constructed but 
two hundred years ago and inhabited during the pueblo revolt of 
i68o-'92. These walls, however, were reared, not upon naked 
ground, but upon the foundations of structures that had been in 
ruins, we may suppose, for generations before. According to Mr. 
Gushing, the Thunder mountain pueblo, when referred to as a ruin, 
is known both as He-sho-ta A-yathl-to-na ("the buildings or old 
town (of) all above and on "), and as Taa-ai-yal-a-na-wan (^Tda, the 
seed ; a, all ; aia, above on ; yalan, mountain ; awan, all their ; 
wa-nan or na-wan, abiding or dwelling place of) ; but when spoken 
of as an inhabited pueblo the term Ta-a A-yathl-to-na-wan (" the- 
seed-all-above-on-(dwelling)-place-of ") is applied. 

There is no archseologic or historic evidence that the many pre- 
historic remains of pueblo structures in and near the Zufii valley 
were ever occupied by the Zufii. Tradition, however, relates that 
all, or nearly all, of them were inhabited at one time or another by 
this interesting people, and sjnce it is known that they have occupied 
their present domain for a period extending almost as far into the 
past as their folk-tales, it is reasonable to attribute these ruins to 
them. If they are Zufii, their ancient names, unless buried deeply 
in their even more ancient traditions, appear to have been forgotten. 

Thus it may be assumed that, as the names now applied by the 
natives to the various pueblos formerly occupied by them become 
obsolete, save only to tradition, the term heshota, in combination 
with some other descriptive word or phrase, will eventually be used 
to designate each of the Seven Cities of Cibola, as is the case to-day 
with Heshota Th'lfiptsina ("(old) yellow town"), Heshota U'thla 

*Vide Gushing in Fourth Ann. Rep. Bur. Eth., p. 474, who says : "The 
archaic name for a building or walled inclosure is ht sho ta, a contraction 
of the now obsolete term, hi sho ta pon ne, from hi sho, gum, or resin-like ; 
shd tai e, leaned or placed together convergingly ; and tipo an ne, a roof 
of wood or a roof supported by wood." Since this variety of structure is 
no longer known to the Zufii, the name is, naturally enough, applied to 
any " (old) town or building." 
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(" the embraced (old) town " or " the town of the embrasure " — 
from the fijict that it is surrounded by hills and was also originally 
"embraced" by the great northern trail), Heshotatsina (" picto- 
graph (old) town "). Some are referred to only as Hdshoktokwin, 
or H&hotath'lfiella, " the place of the old town " or "the ancient 
town."* 

As was to be expected in the case of one unacquainted with the 
tongue, Dr. Fewkes has fallen into many curious errors in the 
transcription of Zufii words, among which might be mentioned 
the frequent employment of " r ' ' — a consonant unknown to the Zufii 
language — and the use of the unaccented e, a, and / to represent many 
and diverse sounds. Nor has he attempted to employ the more in- 
tricate sounds so characteristic of this language. As a consequence, 
the author in attempting to reduce Zufti names to writing has con- 
torted many of them almost or wholly beyond recognition. 

F. Webb Hodge. 



Contributions to North American Ethnology. Vol. II, Part I. 
Second title : The Klamath Indians of Southwestern Oregon. By 
Albert Samuel Gatschet. Washington, j8go. 

This is a ponderous quarto of over 800 pages, 106 of which are 
devoted to an ethnographic sketch of the Klamath people, 190 to 
texts of their language, and more than 500 to a Klamath grammar. 

The ethnographic sketch, though valuable, is not as full as we had 
hoped to find it ; but the author tells us that the space allowed to 
it was limited, and intimates that we may look for more on this 
subject in a future volume. 

The texts are extensive and embrace a wide range of subjects — 
historic, ethnographic, biographic, mythologic, ritualistic, and 
poetic. The translations are interlinear and the notes at the end of 
each text so copious as to leave little to be desired. This section 
of the work is most instructive, particularly as passages culled from 
it are repeated in the grammar as illustrations. We have one fault 
to find with it. The incantations of the conjurers, the best of them 
at all events, were not obtained from the conjurers themselves, but 
from outsiders who evidently understood the songs imperfectly and 
could, in many cases, neither translate them nor tell to what they 

* These definitions are after Gushing. 



